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DEVOTED By HY MAYER 


THE MAN: Rather chic, but — er — why all in black? 
THE BATHER: Well, you see, I’m still in mourning for my poor, dear husband. 
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Mr. Brisbane y 
on Prohibition 
UCK is singularly honored this week, 


for what periodical is not honored 

by being chosen as a medium for 

an expression of approval from so 
eminent a commentator as Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane, editor of the New York Evening 
Journal. Mr. Brisbane’s letter, inspired by 
a recent editorial in Puck, follows: 


“To the Editor of Puck. 

“‘Dear Sir: I congratulate you on the 
extraordinary progress that Puck has 
made as the result of the new life and 
thought that you have put into it. 

“T congratulate you especially on your 
stand in regard to prohibition and the 
suggested passage of a national law to 
compel the majority of the citizens to live 
in accordance with the wishes of a 
minority. 

‘Prohibition in the United States will 
not and cannot be made effective. 

“Laws can be passed covering the 
whole Union, as they have been passed 
covering individual States. But these 
laws will only increase drunkenness, com- 
pel the use of whiskey in place of milder 
stimulants, and, in many instances, pro- 
mote the sale of dangerous drugs such as 
cocaine and morphine. 

“The people of the United States will 
not change their habits and the habits of 
their ancestors for centuries, in obedience 
to the wishes of a well-meaning minority. 

“The organizations that would take 
beer from working men, would deprive 
them of tobacco also. 

“To suggest doing either is as prepos- 
terous as it would be for the minority of 
vegetarians to impose upon the majority 
a law prohibiting the eating of meat. 

“The Prohibitionists, supported by 
hypocrisy in office, might do the greatest 

ssible harm in the country, bringing the 
aw into contempt, organizing the illicit 
sale of liquor on a gigantic scale, and 
destroying the brewing industry which 
has done more for temperance than all 
the prohibitionists that ever lived or ever 
will live. 

““T hope that you will continue your 
opposition to the foolish theorizers that 
would bring the law into contempt, and 
put the country on a basis of hypocrisy 
and violation of law. 

“‘ My own view is that alcoholic drinks 
containing alcohol in excess of a certain 
reasonable percentage should be taxed 
and regulated in their sale severely. The 
light wines and beers sold freely, and 
with as little tax or hindrance as possible 
—as in many European countries. 

“‘ Sooner or later, men have got to learn 
to control themselves. We can make no 
progress with a minority ruling the 
majority. Ever the continued sale of all 
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alcoholic drinks, on the present promis- 
cuous and harmful basis, would infi- 
nitely preferable to the law-breaking 
hypocrisy and public discontent that 
would follow any misguided national pro- 
hibition law. 

“Yours very sincerely. 


FTA Histone 
“ Keep Off the Grass” — 
A Deadly Parallel y 


N editorial in Puck a few weeks ago, 
in which it was timidly suggested 
that the grass plots in city parks 
were for the ease of weary feet 

rather than the delectation of the eye, seems 
to have aroused no little comment. One 
well-meaning gentleman, representing an 
organization famed for its influence in 
municipal reform, has written a lengthy 
= at Puck’s suggestion that the grass 
e opened to mothers and children. Another 
citizen, who feels the pressure of hot brick 
walls, and knows what a romp on the grass 
means to little feet, has also written to Puck. 
The contrast in the two viewpoints impels 
Puck to resort again to the deadly toon ey 
A generous et packet of first-class grass 
seed will be given the first reader who cor- 
rectly identifies the letter of the gentleman 
who does not have to use the grass and the 
letter of the man who knows what grass 
means to residents of congested cities : 


“‘ Editor of Puck: 


“ Dear Sir: Several 
persons have called 
my attention to a 
recent issue of Puck 
in which the first arti- 
cle deals with the sub- 
ject of grass in the 
parks. Now, of course, 
nothing could be more 
eminently proper than 
that nonsense should 
be published in a 
“funny” paper, but it 
does seem to me that 
your evidently adoles- 
cent editor has not 
succeeded in making 
out of this article a 
sufficiently grotesque 
travesty upon the 
facts to justify its ap- 
pearance in Puck.... 

“If you really de- 
sire information upon 
which to write a sensi- 
ble article upon this 
topic, no doubt the 
Park Commissioner 
would be a good man 
to apply to, since he 
and his staff are pre- 
sumably informed 
upon the subject, in 
which particular the 
said staff may be said 
to differ from that 
upon. your excellent 
paper. . . . Speaking 
from some experience 
and a not wholly un- 
charitable intention 
toward our poor (and 
rich) children, the 
point you raise would 
soon cease to be a 
problem if your sug- 
gestions were put into 
practice — within a 
few weeks in the dry 
season there would 
simply be no grass ‘ to 
keep off’ of!” 








“Dear Puck: 


“Tt gives me great 
leasure to congratu- 
ate you on your very 

excellent cartoon in 
issue of June 20th, 
entitled, ‘Get the 
Hell. Out of Here’ 
for that is precisely 
what is being said 
here in the Bronx. 
Not by the police but 
by the men of the 
Park Department, 
acting under instruc- 
tions of the Honor- 
able Commissioner 
Whittle. I need not 
add that the accom- 
panying article is true 
to the last letter and 
both are, indeed, 
timely. 

“ Lest our esteemed 
commissioner is not a 
reader of Puck, I am 
taking the liberty of 
sending a copy to 
him, together with a 
long letter of protest 
against his silly and 
ridiculous ruling, 
whereby poor 
mothers and little 
children are driven to 
the dangerous and 
disease-ridden 
streets. How sad and 
how deplorable it is 
that such conditions 
can exist in a great 
and wealthy city like 
ours. 

“Once again I must 
say, ‘PUCK accept my 
heartiest congratula- 
tions, likewise mine 
neighbor’s, and long 
may you live.’” 
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Puck ventures a shrewd guess that once 
the question of real-estate valuations be sub- 
ordinated to the health of a city’s children, 
all theorizing on behalf of por bem fixed 
gentlemen will cease, and the grass will be 
permitted to work out its own salvation. 


Puck's Prize Awarded 
to Keene Thompson ad 


HE second week’s award in Puck’s 
prize contest goes to Keene Thomp- 
son, whose contributions to Puck 
have enlivened its pages for some 

weeks past. Mr. Thompson is $100 richer 
because of the happy inspiration that pro- 
duced “ And Reginald Stayed.” Now, let's 
all brush up our funny bone for next week’s 
$100 award. Remember, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, playlets, and all prose should 
preferably run between five hundred and a 
thousand words; verse between fifty and 
seventy-five lines. Nobody is barred unless 
he happens to be regularly employed on 
Puck’s staff or in some way related to one 
of its editors. Puck reserves the privilege 
of paying its regular rates for all contribu- 
tions submitted in the contest. Other than 
these two provisions, there are no “ifs, 
ands, or buts” connected with the offer. 
Remember, the prize is awarded every week. 
If you miss fire this week, you may pull out 
ahead next week. 


A Merchant's 
Expression of Praise ¥ 
NE of New York’s rag merchants, 


an excellent judge of contempo- 
rary literature, has complimented 
Puck in no stinting terms. His 


letter follows: 


“T cannot refrain from writing to tell 
ou’ how much I enjoy the rejuvenated 
ucK. It really seems as though America 

has at last succeeded in producing a 
humorous weekly. You have found the 
true spirit of wit and humor. For purely 
selfish reasons of personal pleasure pa 
your venture will reach its one hundredth 
volume.” 
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Breakfast at Buckingham Palace Since the Threatened Attack by “The Furies” 
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The Colonel’s doctor states that his patient 
may do any sort of work that is ‘‘not strenu- 
ous.” This is like saying: ‘‘Hang your clothes 
on the hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” 


We counsel. the Woman Suffragists not to 
spend good energy trying to get Vice-President 
Marshall’s approval of their cause. In the 
language of a man who makes funny pictures, 
**What you gonna do with it?” 


Congressmen, who in the name of the public 
get virtuously indignant if a railroad charges 
more than three cents a mile, show a singular 
lack of consistency when they accept twenty 
cent mileage for themselves. 








Mortals 
Be!” 
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Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America—and the newest 











“ AMERICAN Respect, everlasting 

»» respect for the Supreme 
INSTITUTIONS Court of the United 
IN DANGER States! Away with 


those demagogues who 
attack its decisions or question its integrity! 
Back about twenty years ago, the so-called con- 
servative element in American politics rose in 
magnificent might in behalf of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal. And they never relaxed. The 
right of Congress to levy an income tax the 
court had recently declared to be unconstitu- 
tional and here and there about the country 
were heard mutterings of disagreement. So 
loud did these mutterings become that the con- 
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servative element grew alarmed for the safety 
of the republic. If the decisions of the Supreme 
Court were not sacred, what was sacred in the 
American scheme of government? At all haz- 
ards, the Supreme Court must be upheld. It 
was the keystone of American liberty, the bul- 
wark of ultimate justice, the balance wheel of 
sanity. Any utterance that might be interpreted 
as an “‘attack”’ upon it would stamp the maker 
as an “anarchist” and a “firebrand.” Inci- 
dentally, of course, as a “breeder of class 
hatred.’”? So much for those who criticised the 
Supreme Court two decades ago. 


It is an unpleasant thing to be obliged to wear 
a gag. A gag is uncomfortable and it hurts. 
Two decades ago any person of prominence 
who intimated that the railroads of the United 
States should be under government control, 
not necessarily government ownership, was as 
promptly classed as a ranting anarchist as were 
those who tried to make a political issue out of 
the Supreme Court. One was as “ dangerous” 
as the other. Now, under a sweeping decision 
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THE CAGE 





of this same Supreme Court, the central gov- 
ernment, through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has been given precisely that power 
over railways, and there is no appeal. In other 
words, the popular control which twenty years 
ago a man was an anarchist and a firebrand for 
advocating has been given outright to the people 
by that bulwark of justice and balance wheel of 
sanity, the Supreme Court of the United States. 


May not one criticise the Supreme Court now 
without threatening American liberty? If a rail- 
road financier or other captain of industry ques- 
tions the wisdom of this court decision, is he not 
privileged to say so? Is this principal of govern- 
ment control any less “‘dangerous,”’ now that 
the Supreme Court has confirmed it, than it was 
when “anarchists”? and “‘firebrands’’ dared 
suggest it? If it is not, then by keeping 
silent the conservative element is traitor to its 
trust as mentor and guide of the American 
people. This is no time, good friends, for incon- 
sistency. If necessary—‘‘Down with the Supreme 
Court!’? Even that—if you say so. 
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A FABLE REVISED 


HE grasshopper knocked humbly at the 
door of the ant’s prosperous looking 
home. 

**What do you want?”’ said the ant, 
in a thin, hard voice. 

* A little food, and shelter from the cold winds,”’ 
replied the grasshopper. ‘I can feel the icy 
hand of winter clutching at my throat.”’ 

** And may I ask,” said the unsympathetic ant, 
“how comes it that you have wasted the 
summer ?”’ 

“The sun shone bright. Everything was gay 
andI did naught but dance from morntill night.” 

**Why didn’t you tell me that before?” said 
the ant, smiling her sweetest smile. ‘“‘Come 
right in and make yourself to home. I’ve been 
too busy to learn the new dances, and, if you’ll 
teach me, you can name your own price.” 


THE RETURN 


The enemy returned our fire. 

“‘Implying, however, no lack of merit!”’ they 
shouted over at us. 

From which circumstance we gathered that 
they were the famous regiment of magazine 
editors of whom all the world was just then 
talking. 


AFTERMATH 


WILLIS: Now that your son has been graduated 
I suppose he doesn’t attract much more atten- 
tion than any other mortal. 

GILLIS: He doesn’t, eh? Say, he has been 
home only four weeks and there have been 
three big league scouts, four cops, two waitresses 
and their lawyers and a whole army of bill col- 
lectors at the house looking for him already. 


> 


When you get ready to settle down, marry a good 
girl; then devote the rest of her life toserving you. 





WILLING HANDS 
VOICE FROM MOTOR-BOAT: Ship ahoy!- Want any help? 


TO MAKE GOOD 


When she is wrong and you are right 
And know she knows you know it, 
Apologize and be contrite 
And feel abashed—and show it. 


But if you’re wrong and see she sees 
You see, don’t let it grieve you, 
But lie with fluency and ease— 
And, meekly, she’ll believe you. 


























Making strawberries 
blush 
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BEFORE THE FALL 
PARSON BLACK (sternly): Did you come by 
dat wateh-melyun honestly, Bruddeh Bingy ? 
THE MELON TOTER: ’Deed I did, pahson; 
ebry day fo’ nigh on two weeks! 
* 

If Providence cared a thing about pcepularity 
it would have made everybody’s feet from one 
to four sizes smaller. 


——E——E————— -_ _ 

















AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 





Testing the eyes of 
potatoes 
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THEN AND NOW 


“Her teet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice crept in and out.” 
*Twas thus John Suckling one time wrote, 
That he was right I have no doubt. 








‘| His figure was a happy one; 
Skirts then were built in such a way 
‘| That little feet might seem to run 
Like mice about their hems, and play. 













‘| But not to-day, oh, not to-day 

4 Could poet use that simile! 

Skirts now are made in such a way 
That even more than feet we see. 









Compare them now with little mice 
And everybody grins and laughs ; 
To-day the simile precise 


Would say they look like tall giraffes. 
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Drawn sy RODNEY THOMSON 


THE MERRY MERRY VILLAGERS position) : Umm-ah—and who is that picturesque UNCLE HI (leering so as to display both 

: é : : old gentleman ahead with the white whiskers ? teeth): Yep, she’s the ma fast enough, but 

(Uncle Hi Hennings is walking along UNCLE HI: That? That’s old Jed Hanks. who’s the pa? That’s what everybody ’round 

the one street of Hollerville. He is, judg- Meanest man in the county. His wife run ’way here wants to know. (Chuckle.) Mornin’, 
ing from appearances, a gentle old soul from him. His children run ’way from him. So Hetty, how’s the baby ? 

who strayed out of some David Harum dern stingy he can’t even keep a dog. ’Lo, STRANGER (pale but determined): Now 


book in ’97 and was never herded back. 


: Dyce ; Jed, why don’t you come ’round and see us? there’s a fine looking place. Beautifully kept 
With him is a Stranger, who, Uncle Hi STRANGER (he doesn’t talk much like a up. Who owns it? 
thinks, is a fn esh drummer from the fresh drummer) : Ah, now, there’s a pretty child UNCLE HI: It’s a place that oughta look fine. 
7:40 A.M. érain, which waits at Hi oller- and I suppose that’s the mother? George has spent a lot of money fixin’ it up. 
ville thirty minutes before choo-chooing Got the money by stealing everything in the 
up the valley.) neighborhood that wasn’t nailed down. George 





only come out of the reform’tory a week ago. 
(Suddenly realizing his mistake.) Say, you 
ain’t one of the summer folks, be you? Is that 
so? Stayin’ up at the Inn! You don’t tell me! 
Well, well, well, well! (Business with teeth.) 
Now, say, Mister, don’t you take nothin’ I said 
to heart. There ain’t no better town anywhere 
than this and if you was thinkin’ of buyin’ here 
I'd like to have you look over a piece of prop- 
utty I own up the road here, etc., etc., etc. 


STRANGER: Nice quiet settlement this. 

UNCLE HI (clicking his false teeth back into 
place): Yep. Quiet. That’s the word—dquiet. 
Th’ new saloon opened last night. Nodody’s 
woke up yit. (Stage chuckle.) 

STRANGER (apparently surprised): Well, 
well; that’s too bad. 

UNCLE HI (in his sprightliest humor): Hain’t 
half as bad as most of the folks around here. 
(With local pride.) Some says this is the worst 
town in York State. 

STRANGER: That little house on the hillside ; 
there is a regular picture. ——-, 
UNCLE HI: Yep. Ol’ Mis’ Bigler lives there. L 
Had three husbands. All of ’em died sudden. 

Pains in the stummick. Some folks say poison. A Cow regarded him with interest. 

I dunno. Howdy, Miss Bigler. Nice day. “If to be ignorant of the existence of one paltry 
(Business with teeth. ) DOG DAYS stomach means so much,”’ she reflected, sagely, 
STRANGER (changing the subject against op “how fortunate am I not to know that I have six!”’ 


IGNORANCE AND BLISS 
Until he found out that he had a stomach Man 
was pretty comfortable. But after that his 
troubles were something fierce. 





























A liner struck the Irish coast, 
Which promptly struck the liner; 
We would not mind vacation trains 
If we could skip the diner. 
The Saengerbunds are now engaged 
In whacking Prohibition; 
P. Villa smote 
Carranza’s goat, 
And Sulzer has a mission. 


The News in Rime 


An antiseptic Fourth was had 
By our exclusive nation ; 
Bill Sherman’s statue may be moved 
To build a subway station. 
A fury pegged the British King 
With militant reflections ; 
The Johnson joke 
Went up in smoke, 
And Rome has insurrections. 
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The Newport season opened with 
A brilliant dash of summer ; 
The Wanamaker aeroplane 
Is said to be a hummer. 
Sir Woodrow was presented with 
A Scottish golfing quiver ; 
The mercury 
Dropped one degree, 
And we enjoyed a shiver. 
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The Colonel must not speak above 
A war-whoop, say the leeches— 
(We'll never fill this Peerless Page 
Without the Colonel’s speeches). 
Sir Asquith hired a lady sleuth 
To guard him from disaster ; 
Italia’s heir 
Had mal de mer, 
And Greece says turkey sassed her. 
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The Sweet-Pea Exhibition filled 
The city’s idle hours; 
The windows on the Erie road 
Were washed by passing showers. 
Our patriotic anthem passed 
A pleasant centenary ; 
Hen. Bergson’s dope 
Displeased the Pope, 
And trade continues scary. 


The fate of Francis Ferdinand 
Left Europe’s future clouded — 
The King profession soon will be 
Not greatly overcrowded. 
°Tis said the Ecuadorians 
Grow teeth in vacant places ; 
Vic. Huerta’s-troops 
Desert in groups, 
And all the crops are aces. 


A grill-room chef was knighted for 
His fancy frizzled bacon; 
The G. O. P. is rendering 
A ditty called * Forsaken!” 
Bald-headed men, the critics say, 
Are very mild when married ; 
The Baseball scrap 
Is still on tap, 
And Perkins won’t be parried. 
F. Dana Burnet. 
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LOOK ROWD 


LESSONS IN ‘“‘CLEVERNESS”’ 


By following closely the appended rules, any- 
one—even an actually clever person, or for that 
matter even an actor may, in America, gain 
an enviable reputation for being clever and wide 
quotation in the newspapers as a wit: 


I 
In conversation, make frequent use of inverted 
familiar sayings. As, for example, when refer- 








Being Clever 











ring to a novelized play: ‘‘He who reads must 
run.” Or, when referring to race-track betting : 
“The mare makes the money go.” 


II 
In conversation, make intermittent use of 
paraphrased familiar sayings. As, for example, 
when referring to theatrical managers: ‘‘He 
who sits on two stools falls to the—Shuberts.” 
Or, when referring to the restriction of immi- 
gration: ‘‘ Polacks make strange bedfellows.”’ 


Ill 
Express disbelief as to the existence of a 
Divine Being, be very cynical as to women and 
matrimony, throw the spear into somebody with 
an established reputation whom everybody at 
the time admires highly, and, in all comments 
on the work of George Bernard Shaw, end up 
with a little line all to itself containing the two 

words: “‘Oh, P’Shaw!”’ 
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BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


IV 

Ring as many changes as possible on the 
definition of an island, and apply such changes 
to everything within reach. For instance, when 
someone mentions the stock of a corporation, 
designate it as ‘“‘a small body of directors 
entirely surrounded by water.”” Or, when some- 
one happens to refer to suburban real estate, 
come back quickly with “‘small bodies of water 
entirely surrounded by land.” 


Vv 
Refer frequently to “the king of indoor 
sports,” applying the phrase to the imbibing of 
alcoholic drinks, to poker playing, to sleeping, 
to not going to the theatre, u. s. w. 
VI 
When in the company of ladies, be mysteri- 
ously and enigmatically risque. For example, if 
a lady happens to remark: “To be pale is to be 
interesting,”’ observe with a subtle wink: ‘‘ No, 
to be pale is to have been interesting.” 


Vil 
Make frequent use of the epigrams of Oscar 
Wilde, passing them off as original. 


VIII 
If a man, advocate woman suffrage. If a 
woman, do the reverse. 
IX 
Dismiss George Cohan with a patronizing 
smile, and talk about Bernstein’s ‘‘rare drama- 
turgic technique.” 


Make liberal use of French words and phrases. 
** Spirit,’”’ pronounced correctly, is not regarded 
as being half so clever as “‘ verve,” pronounced 


incorrectly. 
XI 


** Belasco is a wizard.”’ 


XII 
Refer to everything as ‘“‘clever.”’ For ex- 
ample, if the consomme be well prepared, say: 
**Very clever consomme, n’est ce pas?”’ For 
example: ‘‘She’s a clever dancer;” “‘ That’s a 
clever necktie;”’ “‘Isn’t Lillian Lorraine’s voice 


clever ?”’ 
XIII 


Invent a new kind of salad dressing. 


¥ 


THEATRICAL DEFINITIONS 

Problem Play.—Any play in which a wife 
calls up the man whom she jilted, but who has 
always been faithful to her memory, bids him 
come to her at once, and, immediately he arrives 
in a silk hat, says, hoarsely (meaning her hus- 
band): ‘* Then—it is true—there is a woman?” 
It is absolutely essential to the play, however, 
that the man, instead of replying, make a sad, 
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YOUR EXIT 


pitying gesture with his right hand, turn his back 
and slowly walk to the mantelpiece, remaining 
there in a leaning attitude while the wife pours 
out a story of how happy she and Jim were 
before, before, before Jim succeeded and, and, 
and (with a sweep of the hand taking in all the 
gilt furniture) they came into—all—this. 


Kiss.—That moment in a comedy when the 
two young lovers are interrupted by the entrance 
of one of the other characters who gives a 
little cough and then tip-toes out of the room 
with exaggerated steps. 


American Playwright.—One who cannot write 
American plays. 


Usher.—A theatrical employe who takes the 
seat coupon from the theatre-goer, walks down 
the aisle and points out to the theatre-goer a 
seat which, in the interesting part of the first 
act, is discovered by the usher to belong to 
someone else. 


Melodrama.—A play in which sooner or later 
the villain menacingly seizes some kind of 
weapon, advances upon the unarmed and (ap- 
parently) helpless but cool hero, and snaris: 
** All right, but before you get out of this place 
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I’m going to give you the worst licking you 
ever had!” 

Oil Painting.—Something with its back to the 
audience that is designed to be slashed at the 
end of the second act by the jealous model who 
posed for it when she learns that Andre loves 


another. 
(Continued on page 21) 









TRE CHAOS Golf is in a remark- 

able condition. Never 
OF GOLF in the history of the 

game has it been in a 
more prosperous state. Never has its govern- 
ment been in such an utterly chaotic state as it 
is now. Golf was orginally a very fine game, 
and one of the simplest. It has, in England, 


developed into a national obsession bristling 
with technicalities. 


This, in itself, is unfortunate; for the fewer — 


rules and restrictions one has in any game the 
better. It is a fine thing when one can leave 
much to the spirit of the game and the players. 

That time has, however, gone by. Rules have 
been piled on rules. Local rules by the hundred 
have been grafted onto rules, so that nowadays 
a visiting golfer almost requires to retain a local 
golfing lawyer to act as his fore-caddie; while, 
more important still, the management of the 
game is in a state of utter chaos. I speak now, 
of course, of the supreme control of the game. 


Until quite recently the govern- 


So now it comes to pass that we are left with 
a St. Andrews shorn of much of its ancient 
prestige. We are left without any duly consti- 
tuted body which can legislate for the Empire 
of Golf. 

If St. Andrews can see a few years ahead 
there is yet time for the famous club to repair in 
a measure the great mistake it made when it 
unnecessarily interfered with the spirit of golf, 
and attempted to disqualify golf clubs embodying 
in a practical and scientific form the most revered 
principles of the game. 

Although St. Andrews has in the past exercised 
this wide authority in connection with the game, 
the great club has nothing whatever to do with 
the control of the British Open Championship. 
Another authority regulates the Amateur Cham- 
pionship, and yet another the International 
matches. The ladies and the professionals also 
have their own organizations; in fact in Great 
Britain, the home of the game, there is no rule in 
the world of golf and all is chaos. 

What should we do now that St. Andrews has 
thrown away her power, a power which never 
was very real, and which was at all times held 
by a thread— the gossamer web of tradition? 
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By P. A. VAILE 
Author of “Modern Golf,’ “ The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn Golf,” Ete. 


Golf is far too great a game to be allowed to 
drift from chaos to worse. At the best, the 
position of The Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews was utterly unconstitutional. There 
can be but one way to regulate the game or any 
other game or sport, and that is by the congress 
of that game or sport in council assembled—to 
wit, by an association formed of delegates 
elected by the various clubs of the world. 

When this is properly done there will natur- 
ally follow a universal golf association formed 
of the delegates from the associations of the 
world. This association will see to it that golf 
is golf the world over. 

It is time now for golfers to realize that some- 
thing should be done in the interests of the game 
and its universal good government. 


The growth of golf has been wonderful, but 
St. Andrews has done nothing to keep in touch 
with the game or in sympathy with the feelings 
of the golfers of the world. 

It was frankly admitted after their fatal anti- 
mallet resolution that they were not properly 
informed as to public opinion and the facts in the 
United States before they took action. 

St. Andrews, as a matter of fact, even in Eng- 
land, is of no more importance to the 
average golfer—and after all he is the 





ment of golf was popularly supposed 
to reside in The Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, but, as a 
matter of fact, it never did. There 
are four or five different events of 
great importance in the golfing 
world, and each one is managed, or 
otherwise, by an entirely different 
set of people who have appointed 
themselves to do it, or who have 
“‘happened”’ or grown into the po- 
sition, which causes them to assume 
a power which they have no right to 
exercise. 


St. Andrews has been responsible 
for the rules of the game and for 
innumerable decisions about these 
rules. 

It was responsible also for the fam- 
ous mallet resolution, which sprang 
out of an innocent question by a 
club whose name will go down in 
golfing history, the Nga Motu Golf 
Club of New Zealand, as to the 
legality of using a small croquet 
mailet as a putter. 


St. Andrews attempted to define 
a golf club and signally failed. The 
innocent question of the obscure 
antipodean club meant the cessation 
of St. Andrews as a world-power in 
golf. They barred the Schenectady 
putter, which is not a centre-shafted 
club, and extended their ban to clubs 
of the centre-shafted principle. 

That ended St. Andrews’ reign 
over the Empire of Golf, for, the 
United States, repeating more seri- 
ous history, rose in revolt, and the 
word of St. Andrews as absolute law 








runneth here no more. 
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man who counts—than a row of peas. 

It sounds very blunt, but it is stern 
fact, and must now be faced both by 
St. Andrews and by those who love 
the game and desire to see it placed 
on a firm foundation. 


It is an extraordinary and undig- 
nified position in which a man like 
Jerome D. Travers is put when he 
enters for the British championships. 


He is, in effect, plainly told that in 
his own country he uses a putter 
which is contrary to the spirit of golf 
and not in accordance with the rules; 
that that kind of thing may go in 
America but it is no use in England. 

Surely it is time that the golfers of 
the world formed the world’s golf 
association even as the tennis play- 
ers are now doing. 

Who can say how much Mr. 
Travers suffered from being barred 
the use of his favorite putter—a club 
quite in accordance with the best 
traditions of the game and, as a 
matter of fact, one of the best of 
putters, for it approaches the correct 
principle of the perfect putter—the 
centre-shafted club. 

I really think the time has come 
for the United States to demand that 
a golf club which, without protest, 
helped materially to win the amateur 
championship of Great Britain, which 
is still used here by many gentlemen, 
sportsmen and golfers the equal of 
any in the world, should have re- 
moved from it the stigma of dis- 
qualification, and that some sane and 
universal administration of the great 
game should be instituted. 

















IT LOOKED THAT WAY 


They had quarreled about something or other 
of no importance. The quarrel was over, but 
conversation did not flourish. 
He grouchily pretended to read 
a newspaper and her occasional 
remarks brought forth only 
grunts by way of response. 
She was ready to make up but 
he wasn’t. She wandered into 
the next room. He failed to 
follow. 

“They say that music is the 
food of love,” she murmured 
softly to herself. ‘‘I’ll woo him 
into a good humor with song.” 

She glided back and selected 
a sheet of music from the assort- 
ment that littered the piano. 

“** My little chimpanzee, 
Oh, won’t you fly with me?” 

Thus she warbied. All in- 
effectual was the seductive invitation. He merely 
hunched up his shoulders and applied himself 
more closely to the market reports. She rum- 
maged among the music and made another 
selection. 

“Oh, be my dear baboon 
Beside the small lagoon.” 

But this appeal produced no perceptible 
effect. He sniffed, shuffied his slippers, and 
rustled his newspaper. Quotations in pork 
apparently claimed his attention and his interest 
in the same was ostentatious. She was not dis- 
couraged. Another popular seller took its 
place on the music rack. Hers was a sweet 
voice, and she sang with some feeling. 

“* My own ourang-outang, 
You give my heart a pang.” 

She turned with a covert glance to note the 
effect of this bit of music hall sentiment. He 
had been listening, all right enough. 

“* My own ourang-outang, 
You give = 

He threw his newspaper on the floor. 

“*Louise,”” he snapped, ‘‘what are you trying 
to do? Make a monkey of me?” 











RURAL STANDARD 


UNCLE EBEN: They say our new neighbor is 
a grand conversationalist. 

AUNT NANCY: Goodness no! She’s horrible 
dull. I talked with her five minutes this morn- 
ing and she didn’t mention her ailments once. 

















A MATTER OF INCHES 
Take Off Just a Trifle More and the Modern Skirt Becomes a Bathing-Suit 


A STATESMAN’S PROPOSAL 


**My dear Mrs. Pellicue,”’ sonorously began 
the Hon. J. Claud Bogus, addressing, after bow- 
ing profoundly and thrusting his right hand deep 
into the bosom of his Prince Albert coat, the 
comely widow upon whom he was calling, “I 
wish to utter a few— er-h’m!— well-chosen 
remarks this evening upon a subject which lies 
very close to my heart. I have been urged 
from time to time by my well-wishers to take 
this step, but was loath to accede to their im- 
portunities, feeling that there were other men 
in the community more able and better qualified 
for the important task. But at length their re- 
quests have become so insistent that I am com- 
pelled to yield. 

**I, therefore, am now, at the earnest solici- 
tation of my many friends, an avowed candidate 
for your hand in marriage, and for proof of my 
ability to fill the exalted position of a benedict 
with honor and credit should I be elected thereto, 
I point with pride to the fact that I have already 
been honored with three terms as the husband 
of three excellent and admirable women, and 
was never recreant to the trust imposed upon 
me. I love you! Will you become my wife? 
Ladies and gentlemen—er—that is, Mrs. Pellicue, 
I'thank you!” 





USUAL PROCEDURE 
FIRST SENATOR: The public is clamoring for 
an investigation of this railroad. 
SECOND SENATOR: Can’t have one until next 
year. The manipulators tell me they won't 
finish what they intend to do to the road until 
fall. 


LEFT OUT 


HONEST AGRICULTURIST: We don’t need 
you women to help us run things. Didn’t we 
men pass the compensation law, protecting 


everybody except farm-hands and domestic 
’ servants. 


HIS WIFE: Yes, and I’m both. 





G-R-R-R! 
THE PUP: I haven’t heard it growl, but 


it foams at the mouth something awful! 
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HY MAYER’S work 


ee MISS PEACE OF THE HAGUE: Ach! I blow in 








By HY MAYER 
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HIS LAST HAIR 
A Bachelor’s Dream of Warning 











ROSE AND THE ROSE 


The rose leaned down from her leafy bower 
Toward my hammock ‘neath the tree, 
While Rose looked up from her seat close by 
And her smile was all for me. 


The mild wind fanned my eyelids shut 

And I wandered to Dreamland fair, 

When there touched my lips twin petals soft, 
With a flowerlike fragrance rare. 






I opened my eyes in glad amaze 

And a query unanswered came, _.. 

For the blushing flower and the blushing maid 
Each hung her head in shame. 


So I try, as I swing in the gentle breeze, 
To guess what each one of them knows, 
For neither will answer and neither will tell, 
When I ask, “Was it Rose or the rose?” 


* 
Senator Clapp, Progressive, Minnesota, con- 


siders Wilson’s policies destructive. What? 
More destructive than ‘‘ My Policies’’? 


Some men are born tangoists, some achieve it 
gradually, and some have it thrust upon them 
' by their wives. 


DRIVEN OR DRAWN? 


MRS. SKIDS: See, John, the people across the 
street are putting their heads out to hear our 
phonograph. 

MR. SKIDS: Are you sure, dear, it isn’t to 
avoid hearing their neighbor’s player-piano? 


* 


SURE THING 


With filmy stockings, shadow skirts, 
The prospect rather rankles. 

It looks as if the summer flirts 
Might freckle on the ...... ! 
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THE BEGGAR 


What is more annoying than a street-beggar? 

Even if you judge shrewdly that the fellow is 
doing it professionally, it is very upsetting to be 
stopped by a stranger and told he is hungry. 

It is all the more unpleasant because it reminds 
you that you have again forgotten to find out 
where it,is that men who are hungry can saw or 
chop wood until they have earned a meal. 

Did you make him hungry? 

If you give him money you are ashamed of 
yourself afterward. And if you don’t give him 
money you are ashamed of yourself afterward. 

Confound him! Can’t he see that you are 
not the kind of a man who gets worked by pro- 
fessional beggars? 

And if he isn’t a professional beggar, can’t he 
see that .you are not the kind of a man to spoil 
his self-respect by giving him money? 

And if you put him to a cruel test by taking 
him into a restaurant and offering 
him food, you can’t be sure 
just what will happen. 

He may eat like a starved 
wolf. And that is almost more 

upsetting than anything else. 
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SOMETHING SOFT 








THE BENEFACTOR 


HAT a splendid estate! See the 
high, iron fence enclosing those acres 
upon acres of velvet lawn, the spa- 
cious driveways, and Italian gar- 
dens; and as for the mansion itself —it is magnifi- 
cent! This must be owned by some millionaire. 
To whom, pray, does it belong?” 

“*Is it possible you do not know?” 

“*T haven’t any idea.” 

“That, as I had supposed everyone was per- 
fectiy aware, is the home of the man who 
revolutionized the vaudeville stage. He was 
enabled to retire on the profits of one year’s 
business from his theatre, where the iron-clad 
rules he was the first to lay down for all per- 
formers were rigidly enforced.”’ 

** And those rules where —— ?” 

“The absolute barring of all so-called 
‘sketches,’ ‘for one thing. Anybody might 
attend his theatre in perfect confidence that his 
intelligence, to say nothing of his nerves, would 
not be placed on the rack by sitting through one 
of those affairs which begin with a large blonde 
female coming down to the footlights to announce, 
somewhat roguishly, and with the speed of a 
hundred-and-fifty words a minute: ‘I wonder 
why my husband didn’t come home last night? 
Oh, well, I must get ready now.for my new 
singing teacher, who is coming to-day.’ ”’ 

“Capital! The world has long waited for just 
such an abolishment.” 


**But by no means was that all. He next 
caused to be posted, in all the dressing-rooms 
behind the scenes, a notice threatening with a 
hundred-dollar fine any company of acrobats, 
trapeze-workers, and the like, who cluttered 
their act with hand-kissing, Delsarte posing, and 











As Your First Dive Seems to You 











NOTHING BUT IT 
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the passing of a handkerchief back and forth 
with swan-like gestures, accompanied by smiles 
of set, purposeless idiocy. This, alone, was 
responsible for an appreciable increase in patron- 
age from the start.” 

**I can readily believe it!” 

** Also, all animal acts, with the palpable in- 
humanity necessary in their preparation fixed 
before the beholder in the person of the heavily- 
mustached trainer of blacksmith type — these, 
too, were strictly prohibited.” 

** That is best of all, so far!” 


“The musical skit that dared to use as a 
finale the unfurling of an American flag, to the 
crescendo, full-brass strains of the ‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,’ was liable, due to influence brought to 
bear which resulted in the insertion of a clause 
in the statutes, to be haled straightway to court 
to defend a heavy damage suit.” 

“I begin to understand the secret of his 
success.” 

“The two-hundred-pound lady in the evening 
gown of electric-blue plush with a four yard 
train, who runs the scales under the spotlight in 
several difficult operatic selections, was banned.” 

**Inestimable boon!” 

* Likewise, the black-face comedian who 
imitates the shuffling, loose-jointed walk of Bert 
Williams.”’ 

“*Oh, benefactor of the human race!” 

“‘And on his stage no beribboned, curly- 
wigged member of a quartette, for example, was 
allowed to disgrace the name of Comedy by 
dancing mincingly here and there with maiden- 
like ejaculations delivered to his team-mates in 
a falsetto voice.” 


“It is enough. If you will stop the car, I wish to 
go and kiss his doorstep.” 





Drawn sy LEIGHTON BUDD 


PREACHER: Don’t you boys know that Sunday is the day for rest? 
PLAYER-MANAGER (of the Feather Feds): Gee! You'd think so if you had my job for 
ten minutes! I ain’t seen a sign o’ pep in dat hull gang o’ bushers to-day ! 
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Puzzles for Ever since I was a theatre-goer I read of the thirty- 
- six dramatic situations, and that other bogy of the 
Budding academic critic, the three unities. As a boy I puzzled 
Dramatists over the precise figures, asking: ‘‘ Why exactly three, why 
only thirty-six?’ The same question arose when I was 
told that as the musical scale consisted of but seven tones, therefore a 
composer’s invention was hampered, and this too in the very teeth of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary. ‘‘How about the chromatic scale?’ I 
thought; “‘how about the almost endless permutations and combinations 
possible?’’ Consider the vast amount of music written by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, or the music-dramas of Richard Wagner. All these works, not to 
drag in the music of the intervening masters— Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin, Brahms—were built on 
the seven tones and semitones. And the repertory of plays in nearly 
every language of the world has for foundation thirty-six situations. Why 
only thirty-six? It seemed absurd then, and not much less so to-day. 
Gozzi, the Italian poet and author, inter alia, of ‘“‘Turandot,” a stage 
classic, was the first to formulate the number. You may read of him in 
the conversations of Goethe and Eckermann. Schiller thought there were 
more than Gozzi; but after investigation could not find even thirty-six. 


The three dramatic unities are really the invention of French scholar- 
ship. We all hear of Aristotle and his three unities—action, time, place— 
but, as a matter of fact, while Aristotle was the first critic to write of the 
subject in his ‘‘Poetics,’”” he only dealt with the unity of action, said but 
little of the time unity, and nothing whatsoever of place. Unity of time is 
dealt with obscurely, but French criticism developed the idea and restricted 
the time of a play to twenty-four hours, with an additional extension to 
thirty. But these unities have little meaning for moderns; indeed, I know 
of successful playwrights who never heard of them. The most important 
unity is that of action, which, as I take it, refers to a single event and a 
single hero. The unity of place, is, of course, not vital, demanding as it 
does no change of scene during the entire play, a proceeding obviously 
out of fashion in these days of complicated scenic transformations. 


But the thirty-six situations! They are a more serious question than 
the unities. At last a writer on dramatic themes, a critic, and an erudite 
man has had the patience to study the subject and give us a book which 
he calls ‘‘The Thirty-six Dramatic Situations,’’ with a motto from the 
Goethe-Eckermann conversations; an index of all the pieces and novels 
referred to, also an index of the authors quoted and detailed chapters in 
which the famous thirty-six situations are carefully analyzed. The author 
is Georges Polti, and I recall reading him in the Mercure de France and 
aiso several of his earlier books—‘‘The Art of Inventing Stage Person- 
ages,”’ “Notation des Gestes,’’ among the rest. M. Polti has no personal 
theories to develop, he is chiefly concerned in codifying the situations of 
Gozzi, and adducing concrete examples to illustrate them. He quotes 
Goethe in reference to Faust: ‘‘I owe the intrigue to Calderon, the vision 
to Marlowe, the bed scene to Cymbeline, the serenade to Hamlet, the 
prologue to the Book of Job.” There are other incidents easily traced to 
various sources not so frankly admitted by the great poet, Dante, for 
instance; yet Faust is his creation. Who cares if Beethoven did build on 
Haydn or Mozart, or that Wagner, like Moliere and Handel, helped him- 
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self whenever he needed an idea. The tune justifies the theft. Shake- 
speare is the most startling of all the giant plagiarists. “‘Are there then only 
thirty-six emotions?’ asks M. Polti. Not one more, not one less. And he 
does not fear to dispute in favor of this rigid schematology. The thirty-six 
facets he has developed into 1,200 examples, from every country that boasts 
a dramatic literature. Let us look at the categories as set forth by M. Polti. 


The The first he gives under the rubric : To Implore, which 
so P technically necessitates a persecutor, a suppliant, and a 
Thirty-Six power which does not at first decide. Aeschylus is cited, 
Situations- the Heraclides, and the second act of Shakespeare’s King 
John ;' there are minor divisions—fugitives imploring, one 
who implores assistance to accomplish a pious duty; imploring an asylum 
in which to die; a shipwrecked person demanding hospitality; asking 
charity by one who has been disinherited, and many other subdivisions. I 
mention a few merely to show the possibility of combination. It will hardly 
be necessary or expedient to do so with the other examples. 


Second Situation: The Savior. Third Situation: Vengeance pursuing 
acrime. Fourth Situation: Vengeance by degrees. Fifth Situation: Tracked, 
i. e., the fugitive, chastisement. Sixth Situation: Disaster. Seventh Situa- 
tion: In the clutches of evil, a prey to the stronger. Eighth Situation: 
Revolt. Ninth Situation: An audacious attempt—this is the very backbone 
of the dramatic structure, involving struggle, or the opposition of two 
hostile elements. Tenth Situation: Abduction (Enlevement). Eleventh 
Situation: Enigma (suspense—the casket scene in the Merchant of Venice). 
Twelfth Situation: Possession. Thirteenth Situation: Hatred of relatives— 
the field is wide. Fourteenth Situation: Rivalry between relatives and 
friends ; love, naturally. Fifteenth Situation: Adultery coupled with murder. 
Sixteenth Situation: Madness—a large field for exploration. Seventeenth 
Situation: Fatal imprudence. Eighteenth Situation: Involuntary love crime. 
We are now half through the list. Courage! 


Nineteenth Situation: To kill an unknown friend or blood relation. 
Twentieth Situation: To sacrifice one’s ideal. Twenty-first Situation: To 
sacrifice oneself for family reasons. Twenty-second Situation: To sacrifice 
all for passion. Twenty-third Situation: To sacrifice for duty a child or 
some blood relation (Ipigenia). Twenty fourth Situation : Unequal rivalry ; 
here the changes to be rung on this theme are numerous. Twenty-fifth 
Situation: Adultery—plain, stale, old social sin (no wonder the author gives 
us abundant examples). Twenty-sixth Situation: Love crimes. Twenty- 
seventh Situation: Knowledge of the dishonor of a loved one—friend, wife, 
mother, sister, father, brother. Twenty-eighth Situation: Hindered love. 
Twenty-ninth Situation: The enemy loved; little need to quote as a capital 
instance ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet.”” Thirtieth Situation: Ambition; a magnificent 
theme. Thirty-first Situation: The struggle against god, or the gods— 
“the most ancient of all dramatic motives,” says Polti. Thirty-second 
Situation: Mistaken jealousy. Thirty-third Situation: Judicial error—dear 
to melodramatists and the groundlings! Thirty-fourth Situation: Remorse. 
Thirty-fifth Situation: Recovered (something or someone lost); and Thirty- 
sixth Situation: The loss of beloved ones by violence or otherwise. 

So there you have in due order the much discussed thirty-six dramatic 
situations, with all their nuances. Two planks and a passion should satisfy 
any playwright. ( Continited on page 22) 
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THE NATURAL QUERY 


MOTHER: That lady dressed in black 
my dear, is a Sister of Charity. 
ETHEL: Which one, Mama— Faith or 
Hope ? 


DRIVEN TO IT 


Lady Macbeth was walking in her sleep. 
** My day gowns are too tight,” she explained. 


Grow 
LEARNING 


How fine if what men know could be 
Transmitted to posterity, 

Without the use of book and slate 
And all this “ two-times-four-is-eight.” 


But no; each youth must learn again 
What has been learned by older men — 
A tiresome process full of waste, 

A drag upon an age of haste. 


Ah, if a boy could but learn sense 
Direct from dad’s experience, 

And could escape the bumps and blows 
That taught poor father what he knows. 


Alas, that every bumptious kid 

Must take the path his father did, 

And ne’er suspect, till youth is through, 
That father knew a thing or two. 


IMPROMPTU AFFAIR 


LITTLE GERTIE GROGAN (looking up from 
society page): Did you ever see a dinner dance, 
maw? 

MRS. GROGAN (smilingly): Faith, I did, me 
child; th’ day yer father shtruck th’ table wid 
his fist because we had corn’ bafe an’ cabbage 
three days runnin’! 
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READY FOR ANYTHING 
HORSE-ABOUT-TOWN: Nothing like 
being well-shod. I have everything from 
a heavy shoe for rough roads to a light 
tango slipper. 


CORRECTED 
MR. GOTROX: That there sculptor feller says 
he’s a-goin’ to make a bust of me. 
MRS. GOTROX: Henry, it’s just turrible the 
way you talk. Say “burst.” 


- 


Before someone beats us toit, we shall describe 
the Hesitation as ‘‘stammering with the feet.” 

















A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 








MRS. CRABSHAW: Haven’t you got rested yet from last night’s dancing? 


MARJORIE: Yes, ma; but I’m resting now for to-night’s dance. 

































q CENE: It is the late afternoon of a sum- 
mer day, a day which has been warm 
and rather enervating, and the veranda 
of the hotel is almost deserted. De- 
serted it would be indeed were it not for a 
young and extremely attractive girl reposing 
in a rocking-chair in a far corner. A stray 
wisp of golden hair hangs over her face, and 
trembles with the slow alternation of her 
breath; on her lap a daintily trimmed lace hat 
occupies a place of honor; a vividly colored 
parasol rests against a carelessly flung arm, and 
a slender white hand, unmarred by jewels, 
grasps an absurdly inadequate fragment of 
embroidery known as a handkerchief. 


The spectator’s first impulse would be to call 
her bewitching; his second, to seek words which 
would more nearly do her justice. For she is 
beyond ail description. The rosy hue in her 
cheeks is the glow of healthy youth — no artificial 
means could ever equal that work of Nature. 
And the wholly unconscious grace of her lithe- 
limbed figure! And that look of childish inno- 
cence upon her delicately molded features! Does 
the callous spectator murmur that all women look 
innocent when they are asleep? Shame upon 
his cynicism! And that whisper proceeding from 
her half-parted lips. When the goddesses 
drowsed on high Olympus, then, perhaps, there 
was the equal of that music — that super-snore. 


A pause. She sighs in her sleep, and on the 
instant a flannel-clad young man enters upon the 
scene. Thoughts of the opposite sex certainly 
do not fill his head, for he is in tennis costume, 
and carries a racket, but the sight of the sleeping 
girl has an electrical effect on him. He stops 
sharply, and gazes at her in frank admiration. 
Then, rising at once to the occasion, he noise- 
lessly draws a chair to her side, and plants him- 
self in it. Another pause. Quite obviously the 
young lady has no intent‘on of waking up. It is 
equally obvious that the young man is not 
acquainted with her, and that the problem is 
weighing upon him. He seems to solve it satis- 
factorily, leans over slowly, and by a series of 
cautious jerks releases her hold upon the hand- 
kerchief, which he deposits on the floor. The 
hat and the parasol follow suit. This much 
accomplished, he knits his brows, and seems to 
devote his energies to the remaining problem— 
how to awaken her. A sharp pain attacks his 
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ankle, and, automatically, he raises his hand to 
brush away a mosquito. But an inspiration 
seizes him, and he pauses with set teeth to wait 
while the insect takes a firm hold on him. Then, 
stealthily, he makes the capture, quickly places 
the mosquito on the girl’s bare arm, and obliter- 
ates it with a sudden slap. The girl wakes with 


a cry. 
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“Jimmy! Oh, I Say, Jimmy!” 
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: Oh! 


(whipping out a handkerchief, and wiping 
off the remains): 1 killed a mosquito on 
your arm. 


: A mosquito? 


Yes. (He opens out his handkerchief to 
exhibit the corpse.) Pests, aren’t they? 
(drowsily): Yes. (And, to his conster- 
nation, she turns over calmly, and prepares 
to go to sleep again.) 

(without a pause): I say! (She does not 
answer.) I say! 

(half audibly): Yes? 

You’ve dropped your handkerchief. 
Oh—— (She makes herself more com- 
fortable.) Will you put it on a chair? 
(with uncalled for energy): Yes. Of 
course. At once. With the greatest 
pleasure! (He follows her directions with 
as much noise as possible.) And your 
hat—and your parasol? (She does not 
reply.) What shallI do with your hat and 
your parasol? (The answer is an angelic 
snore. He shakes his head with vexation, 
still holding her belongings in his hands. 
Suddenly he rushes to the rail of the ver- 
andah, and addresses an imaginary passer- 
by in an ear-splitting voice.) Jimmy! O-oh! 
I say, Jimmy! (She is sitting bolt upright, 
terrified. He notes it with the corner of 
his eye.) Jimmy! (Gesticulating wildly 
with her hat.) 

Stop that! 

Are you going to the tennis court, Jimmy ? 
Give me my hat! (She rises anxiously.) 
(leaning far over the railing): Bring back 
my cigarette case with you, Jimmy! 

Give me my hat! 

(turning, and facing her) : Oh, I beg your 
pardon. (She takes the hat, and examines 
it solicitously.) Did I wake you up? 
(nodding with the moue of a child): Yes; 
I think so. 

Oh! I’msosorry! It was thoughtless of 
me. You’ll excuse me, won’t you! 
(looking trustfully into his eyes): Yes. 
Thank you. Won’t you sit down again? 
I’m afraid—we haven’t been introduced to 
each other. 

Oh, that’s all right! 

(shaking her head slowly): No, it’s not 
all right. 
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But I Anow you! 

(surprised) : You know me? 

Of course. (He smiles.) You're the girl 
who’s going to marry Catesby. 
What? 

Ronald Catesby, of New York. 
Yes? (With a mischievous smile.) 
do you know? 

Oh, hetold me. Catesby’s one of my best 
friends. And he raves about her! 

And the girl? 

I never met you before, but I recognized 
you at once. Why, he’s been dinning you 
into my ears morning, noon, and night. 
Your eyes! Your lips! Your hair! Your 
voice! I know you as well as if—as if we 
were brother and sister! 

Oh! (She smiles.) And what do you 
think of Catesby’s choice? 

I approve! Absolutely! (He rambles on 
happily.) 1 knew I might meet you here. 
Catesby said so; he said there was a good 
chance of it; said I was to 


How 


HE: 


SHE: 


HE 
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HE 
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Grow 


Isn’t that enough reason? 

Yes. (She looks into his eyes.) 1 think— 
I think it wouldn’t be difficult to make a 
friend of you. 

(very sincerely): Thank you. 

I think you must be a nice kind of a friend 
to have——_ (She pauses.) But tell me, 
if you have made a mistake? 

A mistake? 


: If I don’t marry Catesby ? 


Oh, but you will! 
(shaking her head): No. 
What do you mean? 


: I mean —I mean that you have mistaken 


the girl. 

(quickly) : Oh, but I haven’t! 
(holding up her hand): Please! 
met Catesby in my life. 

What ! 

And if I had met him it would have made 
no difference. You see, I’m not Catesby’s 
kind. I’m only an insignificant Western 


I never 


: Tactful friend! 


: Lucky girl. 

















: And clever? 


Well, Catesby thinks so. 


: And you? 


I don’t like to differ with Catesby. 
Is she young? 
Twenty—or thereabouts. 


: And blueblooded ? 


Blueblooded enough for Catesby. 

(She pauses.) Do you think 
Catesby really loves her? 

Yes; I think so. 

(smiling): I thought millionaires always 
“contracted alliances.” 

Oh, no. Catesby is very human. 


: In spite of his money? 


In spite of his money. (His voice becomes 
lower.) You know, the moment that 
Catesby met her he knew that he had 
found his wife. It wasn’t only that he 
loved her at once—loved her as he never 
thought he would love anything on this 
earth. It wasn’t only that she was beau- 
tiful, and pure, and every- 
thing that a woman should 





go right up to you and intro- 


duce myself. 

Oh! 

(taking her hands): Well, I 
congratulate Catesby — with 
all my heart! 

Thank you. And what have 
you to say to me? 

To you? 


Don’t you congratulate me? 
Oh, the world will do that. 
Catesby is a young man. He 
comes of a fine family. He 
is rich — disgustingly rich. 
And he is a catch. 
(nodding): Yes. The papers 
are full of him. 

The papers? They have re- 
porters following him all 
around the country. (Smil- 
ing.) He lies awake at night 
thinking up new ways to get 
rid of them. 

They used to report him en- 
gaged to a different girl 
every week. 

Did you read it also? (She 
nods.) And all the mammas 
who offered their wares to 
Catesby! Light or dark; tall 
or short; thin or plump; with 
brains or without. Pays your 





“You have no idea how tremendously 
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unimportant I am’ 





be. It was the ideal of his 
dreams come to life! It was 
the girl who never could 
exist, and did exist! 

So Catesby had _ ideals? 
(Softly.) Hehad ideals? 
Ideals which he always hoped 
to realize! 

SHE: And did he? 

HE (does not reply; there is a 
pause): Catesby used to tell 
me about the old Chinese 
legend — the invisible silken 
thread that connects every 
boy that is born with the girl 
who is one day to become 
his wife; the invisible bond 
that stretches in a great rain- 
bow from one soul to an- 
other! And Catesby used to 
say that at the end of his 
rainbow he would find not a 
pot of gold, but a heart of 
gold—the girl, who ever since 
the world began, had been 
marked out to be his wife! 
(after a long pause): How 
foolish! And how beautiful! 
Do you wonder that he was 
happy? Do you wonder that 
every fibre in his being cried 
out with joy when he met 
her? 


SHE: 


HE: 


SHE 


HE: 








money, and takes your 
choice! 

He escaped them. 

Lucky fellow! 


(coming back to her original point): But 
you haven’t congratulated me yet. 
Must1? Think! A fellow meets a girl; 
he imagines she is the most wonderful girl 
in the world; the most beautiful, the 
cleverest, the most lovable! And he in- 
sults her —insults her outrageously! He 
has the conceit to imagine that the most 
wonderful girl in all the world is just good 
enough to accept his proposal! 
(laughing): Isn’t it just as well? Other- 
wise the attractive girls would never get 
married. 

(grinning): Perhaps. I say, you and I 
are going to be awfully good pals. 

Do you think so? 

I am sure of it! Why, Catesby and I were 
boys together! And Catesby’s wife and 
I must be friends. 

(smiling naively) : Because she’s Catesby’s 
wife ? 
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girl. No family to speak of, not much 
money, nothing of any particular conse- 
quence. (She smiles.) You have no idea 
how tremendously unimportant I am! 
(very much embarrassed): Oh! 

And Catesby! Catesby the multi-million- 
aire! Catesby the cotillon leader, the 
yachtsman, the polo-player, the man I read 
about in the papers every day! Catesby 
wouldn’t look at me! I’m so far beneath 
him that — that I simply don’t exist! 

I don’t think you’re fair. 

(maliciously) : That’s right. Apologize. 
(shaking his head resolutely): No. To err 
is human, to apologize asinine. 

(smiling) : Well, tell me about the girl. 
You see, I’m inquisitive enough to ask. 
What do you want to know? 

After you took me for her? Everything! 
Is she pretty ? 

Yes. Very pretty. 


HE: 


SHE: No. ( She smiles, a_liiile 
sadly.' How I wish I could 
have known him—known the man who 
could feel like that! (She sighs.) Oh, 
but such things don’t happen! Your 
rainbow thread? There never was any! 
There never is any! (A long pause. 
Night has begun to fall, and scattered 
lights twinkle in the distance.) When you 
go back (she rises and takes his hands), 
when you go back, tell Catesby, tell him 
that you met a girl who /e/t with him. Tell 
him that you met a girl who all her life 
had dreamed of an ideal, a man who could 
dream—like Catesby. Tell him—tell him 
you met a girl who might have loved him! 
And say—— (But he interrupts her, and 
draws her, all unresisting, into a trium- 
phant embrace.) 

Don’t be foolish, child! (And his voice is 
only a throaty whisper.) Don’t be foolish! 
I’m Catesby! 


IN THE GROWING DARKNESS, THE CURTAIN FALLS 















































The effect of the Claflin receivership measured in terms of Wall Street 
quotations is worthy of note. On Monday, June 22, the market was free 
from any unusual influence. Three days later the worst immediate effect 
was felt as indicated in the second column of the subjoined exhibit, com- 
prising a list of the most active stocks. The closing prices were impres- 
sively weak. Next morning, however, a decidedly better tone prevailed 
and a general recovery began that gathered strength as it proceeded. The 
details are as follows: 


June 22 June 25 July 1 

Amal. Copper 71% 66% 69% 
Am. Smelt. 63% 61% 63 
Atchison 99% 96% 99% 
Balt. & Ohio 92% 88 89% 
Brooklyn R. T. 91% 89% 92% 
St. Paul 101 96% 99% 
Erie 29% 27% 28% 
Gt. North. Pfd. 124% 121 124% 
North. Pac. 111% 108% 111 
Penn. 112 109% 111% 
Reading 165% 160% 164 
So. Pac. 97% 93% 97% 
Un. Pac. 157 151% 155% 


The influence on stocks kindred to the Claflin enterprise was particu- 
larly interesting. May Department Stores dropped from sixty and three- 
eighths to fifty-one and one-half, and recovered all but one-eighth of the entire 
recession. Sears-Roebuck slipped down from one hundred and eighty- 
eight to one hundred and eighty-five, and has since risen to one hundred 
and ninety-five. Woolworth suffered a loss from ninety-nine to ninety-three 
and then mounted again to ninety-seven. Ina word, Wall Street interpreted 
conditions as sound, and securities were, beyond doubt, in strong hands. 


ON THE ERIE 
COMMUTER: Hurray, I see by the papers they are going to clean the 
windows. 
BONDHOLDER: If they do I'll report them to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


In respect to the report that New York City will pay one-half of the 
entire income tax levied by the Federal Government, certain other sections 
of the country lying to the westward and to the southward will neither utter 
protests nor emit exclamations of alarm. 


In throwing Southern Pacific oil upon the financial waters the Supreme 
Court decision brought a brief spell of relief to the present troubled 
navigators. 


When the freight car ceases idling 
And is loaded up with freight, 

There’ll be less talk of decisions 
And the Intermountain rate. 


Attention has recently been directed to Chicago Great Western because 
of its improving record and favorable possibilities. When the road was 
reorganized, in 1909, a schedule was drawn up by two experienced and well- 
known railroad men as to the requirements of the property and the results 
it was expected to achieve. It was estimated that after expending fifteen to 
eighteen millions for necessary improvements covering a period of three 
years, the net earnings would reach a total somewhere between four and 
five millions. During the last four years something over thirteen millions 
were paid out for maintenance of way, structure, and equipment. In 1910 
gross income amounted to $3,135,000; interest on bonds, taxes, etc., to 
$2,770,000. The latter item remained about the same in 1911, 1912, and 
1913, while the former increased steadily reaching in 1913 almost four 
millions. The result was that for the four successive years the surpluses 
were $300,000, $767,000, $183,000, and $1,245,039. That is, after 
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paying taxes, rentals, and interests on bonds amounting to $1,629,940 
last year there remained fully a million and a quarter towards dividend 
requirements. The preferred stock issued amounts to forty-one millions; 
the surplus for 1913 represents earnings on that amount of stock equal to 
three per cent. In other words, Chicago Great Western has during the last 
four years steadily increased its income, strengthened the position of its 
first mortgage bonds and earned a fair sum on its preferred stock. 


Suppose after all President Wilson should be right and that we are on 
the threshold of one of the biggest business booms this country has ever 
Albert Ulmann. 
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Lord Nelson—Old England's Great Naval Hero 


=a ITHOUT Horatio Nelson, England 
would have been invaded and per- 
haps conquered by Napoleon. At 
Trafalgar he smashed forever the French 
1 Emperor’s hope of creating a navel power. 
Never was man more idolized and beloved 
— not only by all of England’s people who 
~ene " breathlessly awaited news of his telling 
victories, but by every man of his fleet. A true Anglo-Saxon, 
he detested tyrannous powers and legislative usurpations 
of every kind. He was particularly opposed to prohibitive 
enactments governing the diet of his men, who 
like him, enjoyed Barley-Malt brews, even as their 
fathers did for countless generations before. Good 
beer, according to Lord Nelson, has ever been 
good food. Budweiser Beer for 57 years has been 
the product of an institution holding the highest 
ideals known to the ancient art of brewing. The 
output, due to Quality and Purity, has increased 
‘every year until 7,500 men are daily required 
to keep pace with the public demand. _Bud- 
weiser Sales exceed any other beer by millions 
of bottles. 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 
Bottled only at the home plant 
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Th’ slings an’ arrahs of outrageeus forchun, 

Er t’ take arrrrms agaynsta sea ’f trrrroubles, 

‘An’ by opposin’ end ’em? T’ die—t’ sleep 

N’ more; an’ by a sleep t’ say we end 

Th’ hearrrrt-ache, an’ th’ thousan’ nacherel 
shocks 

Thet flesh’s hair to—’tis a consummateshun 

Davoutly ter be wished. T”’ die-t’ sleep; - 

T’ sleep! Peechance ter drrream—ay, there’s 
th’ rrrrub; 

Fer in thet sleep of death what drrrrms may come; 


Wen we of shuffled ahff this morrrrtal coil, 
Must give’s pause: there’s th’ respeck | 
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Emile Zola once wrote in his sweeping, dictatorial manner, “‘Le theatre 
sera naturaliste ou il ne sera pas’”’; but, as George Moore has observed 
in his vitriolic style, ‘Lady Gregory is to the Irish drama what the Pre- 
Raphaelites were to art.’”? (George should have excepted Millais. Millais 
had a queer chin—it reminded one of lyonnaise potatoes— but he was Li h B ] 

a real talent.) As Nietzsche philosophized with an ineluctable meat-axe, ig t ott e 
so Shaw hammers—not with a hammer—but with a saw. It all reminds 
one of Act IV and Borkman’s death, but of this I shall say nothing. Each I Ss the 


= tl 


generation has its ideals, its critics. And I am too young an oldster 


to intrude upon our youngsters. As the spiritual director of the Theatre : =a | | “ash 
de l'Oeuvre, M. Lugne-Poe, once wrote of Ibsen: “‘I do not know any one ea in 




















but M. August Ehrhard who has, with such painstaking erudition, disengaged 

Ibsen’s thought from his principal works.” nl 
Alas for the Paris of the Goncourts, of Degas, Manet, Monet, and Ver- No chain is stronger than its 

laine (a happy company)! Slaves, yes, but slaves of the dreams of ro- weakest link. No beer in a light 

mantic metaphysics, of irony entwegen oder - not of iron shackles. ‘‘To : 

be free,”” as Wagner once cried at Wahnfried, in Bayreuth, “‘ to be free bottle 1S any purer than that 

is nothing.” Indeed, in opening Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, a bottle keeps it. 





musical man is soon translated into the world of fancy 
upon the golden wings of the theme in G natural, repeated 
in E by the horns. It is just possible that someone told 
Balzac of the indeterminate tonality at the opening of the =~ 
Fifth Symphony, though he (roguish devil!) gets his “<< 
scoring mixed. As for ice-floes, they put one in mind 
of Verdi and Boito, as in Falstaff, the most noteworthy 
achievement since Die Meistersinger, we get something 
which for want of a better title one may call lyric comedy. 
I pass over the Manzoni Requiem of 1874. It was too 
near the Aida epoch. Ah, Peter Benoit, Gilson, Edgar 
Tinel, Jan Blockx, Lekeu, Van der Stucken, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler (an Alsatian with French blood in his artistic 
veins), Emil Paur, Salvini, Dostoievsky, Duse, Dublin, 
Munich, Alphonse Daudet, Rossini, Lehar, Jacques Strunz, 
John P. O’Brien, Adolph Smith, Henry D. Feldman, Meyer- 
beer, Liszt, Matthew Arnold, Schopenhauer, Synge, 
Chopin, Whistler, Stuttgart, Turgenieff, Flaubert, Tristan 
and Isolde, Pilsener, Lassalle, August Strindberg (whom Ludwig A. Ender- See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 
Sauer called ‘‘the typhoon in the simoon”’), Henry Becque, Max Stirner, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Bebel, Wurzburger, Paul Hervieu, Gorky’s Nacht- 
asyl, Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, The French Revolution, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Peer Gynt, Faguet (who scores Brandes), Dr. Emil Reich, Friedrich Engels, 
Havelock Ellis, The Uebermensch, Karl Marx, James Sully, Huysmans, 
Edwin Martyn, Debussy, Velasquez, Yves Guyot, Chambre Carre, Bor- 
glum’s “Horses of Diomedes,” Hart Shaffner and Marx, Jules Dalou, Sar- 
dou, Scribe, Spatenbrau, Augier, Moliere, Proudhon, Daubigny, Meissonier, 
Detailles, Stendhal, Fromentin, Decamps, De Neuvilles, Mariano Fortuny 
Thus do Elinor Glyn, young Mr. George Cohan, Winslow Homer, Melisande, 
Selysette, Ferdinand Brunetiere and Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, to- 
gether with the Toccata of Czerny, the Thalberg study in A minor, opus 
45, and Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Scriabine and Godowsky touch hands 
across the artistic chasm with Harriet Beecher Stowe! 


The light bottle is insufficient pro- 
tection from light. 


Light starts decay even in pure 
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Schlitz is made pure and the 
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risk of impurity from exposure 
to light. Schlitz Brown Bottle 
protects it. 
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“Tt was mighty stormy last even- 
ing—too stormy for Bob and Tom to 
get to the tavern’s fireside. Wasn’t 
too stormy for me though—and I guess 
good OLD OVERHOLT RYE is company 
enough, anyhow! 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


has proven good company for five 
generations. Its pure, mellow flavor 
and rare bouquet make it the 
first choice wherever good 
whiskey is appreciated. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 16) 
| And After But there is a whole liter- | 
ature of non-dramatic situa- 
tions that have been forced on the public by 
writers in search of new subjects—writers 
making propaganda with extra-theatrical 
themes, turning out plays that are not 
plays, in reality sermons masking as plays. 
Maeterlinck invented a new dramatic idea 
— the fear of fear—in his “Intruder.” The 
French critic also tabulates the number of 
surprises we can receive in art or life; his 
figures are 1,332! Again we are astonished 
at the precise number; but he has his evi- 
dence ready. If a budding playwright, or 
an earnest student—they are not aiways 
identical—should ask me whether the know- 
ledge of the three unities or the thirty-six 
dramatic situations will enable him—or her 
—to write a play, my answer would be 
**No!” From no book can the art of play- 
writing be learned, or from the word of 
Nevertheless, that is no 
reason why a beginner should be ignorant of | 
the essentials of the art. The late Professor 
Alfred Hennequin wrote a stimulating man- 
ual on the Art of Playwriting, and I find 
this new Polti book of value, in addition to 
being a genuine contribution to critical dra- 
matic literature. 








I think there is we 


The situation omitted by Pol- 
Thirty-Seventh 4, and the most thrilling 
Situation of all: The author 

whose play has just 
failed, whose royalties are therefore nil. 
This thirty-seventh situation tops all the others 
in its frequent recurrence. Let us ring down 
the curtain on the painful “‘ situation.” 


A correspondent asks me the name of the 
author of the well-known quotation: ‘The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
and, while I dislike answering questions, es- 
pecially when I can’t, this particular one 
came to me after I had been reading Ben- 
tham. The idea was first employed by Fran- 
cis Hutcheson in his “Inquiry into the Ori- 
gins of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue” 
(1725). He wrote ‘‘ That action is best which 
procures the greatest happiness for the great- 
est numbers.” Priestly, who helped to pave 
the way for Bentham, also uses it, but Ben- 
tham made of the idea an epigram, and later 
it was attributed to Abraham Lincoln. 


I also read in Plutarch that Themistocles 
learned to call by name each citizen of Athens, 
“which gained him much popularity.”” No 
wonder ; to slap a man on the back crying, 
“*Hello, Bill!’”? has won votes for many a 
humbugging candidate. Stendhal, charming 
cynic, has said that ‘‘in a democracy men 
are not weighed but counted,” and Ostro- 
gorski declares that our government is an 
**Arithmocracy,” a shocking thing; but 





|A Multipliocracy? 








with moderate rates 


what will it be after the girls begin to vote? 
or a Petticoatocracy? 
Help! 


Who was it that said : “‘ Some lawyers earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow- 
beating ”’? 


To finish my remarks last week about the 
new Shaw, a friend of the drama writes: 
** Mr. Shaw is not a thinker, Mr. Shaw is but 
a flavor in the stodgy stew of British Social- 
ism. And, as the national cuisine is not 
notorious for its happy use of condiments, a 
flavor, be it never so acrid or redolent of 








For Athletic Men 


The “PIPING ROCK” 
Shirt is a citified Rough 
Rider Shirt, made of light 
weight Oxford cloth, Nor- 
folk style, collar flaring 
at the neck when the 
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Celtic magic and onions, is not to be lightly 
despised.”” Mr. Shaw only a flavor! Yes, 
but there’s many a slip *twixt flavor and lip. 
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There is one daily newspaper 
in America, which while it 
does not have the largest daily 
circulation, is greater in its in- 
fluence than all others 


It is The New York Evening Post and sells for 3 cents 
a copy every evening except Saturdays, when the 
price is 5 cents. 


The New York Evening Post was established in 1801 
and has been published continuously since. People 
of account in, around or about New York and 
throughout the United States read The New York 
Evening Post. It is a man’s paper as well as a 
woman’s paper. 


Advertisers who wish to reach people of quality must 
use The New York Evening Post. 


Main Office, No. 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Subscription terms: 

One Year $10. Six Months $5. 

Saturdays Only With Illustrated Maga- 
zine and Financial Section $2.50. 

(Sample copy mailed on request.) 


























KING 


Tested by the Tropics 


HE boiling suns and jungle roads of India, Java, Brazil 
and Ceylon have been met and mastered by the 
KING; not in straining, racking efforts—but quietly, 

easily, and with ample power tospare. Wecan prove this. 

Such a record means much to American buyers. A 

car that "stands up" in the tropics will be more than 
equal to every requirement and emergency at home. 

You are not buying prudently if you purchase any 

car without seeing the KING. 
MODEL “C’’—Season of 1915—New Price, New Body, New Chassis Refinements 
107 5 WITH EQUIPMENT — Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $90 net additional. Prices F.O.B. Detroit 
HAS CANTILEVER “COMFORT” SPRINGS 
Specifications of ‘‘The Car of No Regrets’’ 
Two Body Styles—One Chassis—Touring Car and Roadster—3 15-16 inch x 5inch bore and stroke 30-35 H. 
P. en bloe motor; unit power plant; three-point suspension; full floating rear axle; multiple disc cork 
insert clutch ; center control ; left side drive; honeycomb radiator; full ‘‘U” flush doors; concealed hinges; 
crown fenders; gasoline tank in cowl; option on gears; instrument board; Atwater-Kent ignition ; com- 
bination head lamps; Gemmer steering gear; 18 inch wheel; Hyatt roller bearings; flush top upholstery ; 
extra deep tilted cushions; 113 inch wheel-base; electric horn; rain-vision ventilating wind-shield; silk 


mohair one-man top; quick attachable curtains ; Stewart-Warner speedometer; tire irons, 
pump, jack, tire repair outfit, tools, extra rim. 


DEALERS! Wire now for territory on this new model 


The KING’S 1914 success is about to be repeated manifold 
KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52d Street 
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